THE EXPORT OF CAPITAL
none of it, and the prohibition was continued in a modified
form until 1843* Owing to the great expansion of the
machine-making industry there was ijow no possibility that
free export would result in a scarcity of machinery for home
manufacturers. Two years later, 1845, as part of his tariff
programme, Peel abolished the export duty on coal, which
he had imposed for revenue in 1842. Machinery and coal
were henceforth free, and these in conjunction with railway
engines and track material were a distinctive feature of the
export trade for the rest of the century. To these was
added an associated export of ships built and engined in
British yards, old ships being often sold to make way for
new ships embodying the latest improvements. In this
period Great Britain made no attempt to control the course
of foreign investment. She attached no compulsion to
foreign loans. A great part of them was in fact spent on
English goods, which thus entered the export trade, but the
borrowers placed their orders where they pleased. That
they normally spent them in England was due to her great
strength in industrial production. It would not, however,
be true to say that British manufacturers had no political
advantage. India and the Crown Colonies did their
business through London. And the Agents for the Crown
Colonies, who handled the colonial loans, naturally placed
the contracts with British firms.
Between 1850 and 1913 coal provided a new and distinctive
export of importance. Coal is quickly consumable, but it
is the fuel of industry and commerce, and it played a crucial
part in providing bulk for outgoing tonnage and in supplying
the mercantile marine in the age of the coal-fired steamship
with bunker coal stored at points overseas. The trade,
however, was-not regarded without anxiety; for it involved
the consumption of a wasting national asset, and it was not
like textiles and goods of iron and steel the embodiment of
much industrial skill.
II
For "export of capital" in the statistical sense we have
two outstanding books, that of Mr. Hobson, whose book
1 See above, p. 56.